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_ God suffers some to lie soft and warm. But He 
_ has nobler business for His champions. 
—Robert Leighton. 
* * * 
The Application of Apartheid. 

The month of March was notable for its public reactions 
to Government policy. Never perhaps were more clearly 
seen the directions being taken by the Cabinet, and parti- 
cularly by the Minister of Native Affairs and the Minister 
of Education, Arts and Science for the application of apart- 
heid. Before February ended, but especially early in 
March, the implication of clause 29 (c) of the Native Laws 
Amendment Bill became clear, and the Churches reacted 
with vigour to what they believed was Government inter- 
ference with religious liberty. After consultation with 
several of his fellow-bishops, the Archbishop of Cape Town 
sent a strong but dignified letter to the Prime Minister, in 
which he made it clear that if the clause were passed in the 
form set forth in the Bill, the clergy of the Church of the 
Province would disobey it and counsel others to disobey. 
On the following day the Archbishop died. Other 
Churches, notably the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Baptist Union of South Africa, made similar pronounce- 
ments. On 19th March the Christian Council of South 
Africa held a conference and spoke similarly on behalf of 
its affiliated bodies. A report of the Christian Council 
conference is contained in this issue. On 21st March the 
Minister of Native Affairs submitted to the House of 
Assembly an amended clause, but this has not eased the 
situation as the principle is left unaltered, but the onus of 
suffering for disregarding the law is shifted from church 
leaders to the shoulders of individual Africans. There 
are those who contend that the amended clause is more 


objectionable than the original. 
* * * * 
The Minister of Education, Arts and Science tabled the 


Universities Bill, providing for the ending of the system 


* 
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by which Non-European students attend the “open” 
Universities of Cape Town and Witwatersrand. The Bill 
also provided for the setting up of new universities for the 
different sections of the Non-European population. By 
its terms also the University College of Fort Hare is to be 
no longer affiliated with Rhodes University, Grahamstown, 
but is to be placed under the Department of Native 
Affairs, the Minister of Native Affairs being responsible 
for the appointment of its Governing Council, Senate, 
staff, and principal. After forty years of establishment 
along definite lines, Fort Hare is to be almost completely 
transformed. Among other changes it is proposed to 


remove the Churches from the charge of the Hostels. 
* * * * 


In order that our readers may have full knowledge of the 
vast changes implied in Government policies, we are devot- 
ing this issue to special articles, and reducing or suspending 
for a month some of our usual features. 

* * * * 
The International Missionary Council : 
Government Ban on a Secretary’s Visit. 

The International Missionary Council announced that 
their next five-yearly Assembly will take place at Univer- 
sity College of the Gold Coast, Achimota, December 28th, 
1957 until January 8, 1958. Attendance will be restricted 
to delegates from national Christian Councils and other co- 
ordinating bodies recognised by I.M.C. ‘The Christian 
Council of South Africa is entitled to send two delegates, 
and is planning to do so. Following on the Assembly an 
All-Africa conference will be held in Nigeria, to which 
churches and missionary societies at work in Africa will be 
invited to send teams of delegates. The number allotted 
to South Africa has not yet been finally determined, but is 
expected to be at least 15. A senior member of the secre- 
tariat of the International Missionary Council, Dr. G. W. 
Carpenter (formerly a Baptist missionary in Africa) is at 
present visiting Church officials in most African territories 
for the purpose of general consultation, and in preparation 
for these important gatherings. He was scheduled to 
arrive in the Union on the 10th March and plans had been 
made for him to meet leaders of all the Churches. It was 
learned with profound regret that a visa to enter the Union 
had been refused to Dr. Carpenter. ‘The General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Christian Council recorded its 
profound sorrow that church leaders in the Union will be 
deprived of an opportunity to consult with such an out- 
standing missionary statesman as Dr. George W. Carpenter. 
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The Churches and the State 


ON Tuesday, 19th March, there was held in the Metho- 

dist Metropolitan Church Cap: Town an important 
conference called by the Christian Council of South Africa. 
It met to discuss the Native Laws Amendment Bill intro- 
duced in parliament in February. 

Apologies were received from some of the 23 affiliated 
bodies, but those officially represented were: The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the American Lutheran 
Mission, the Baptist Union of South Africa, the Church of 
the Province of South Africa, the Methodist Church of 
South Africa, the Church of Sweden Missionary Society, 
the Moravian Church, the Salvation Army, the Society of 
Friends, the Presbyterian Church of S.A., the Church of 
Sc tlacd, the Bantu Presbyterian Church, the Disciples of 
Christ and the Norwegian Missionary Society. 

Mer. P. J. Galvin, of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
present as an observer and Mr. W. G. Eva was an observer 
from the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 

The President of the Christian Council, Rev. Dr. R. H. 
W. Shepherd, presided, and in opening the meeting said : 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


This is not a time for melodramatic attitude or action, 
but the gravity of the position in which the Churches of 
this land find themselves today cannot be gainsaid. We 
can never forget the injunctions of Scripture that “ prayers 
and giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings, and for 
all that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. For this is 
good and acceptable in the sight of God.” (1 Tim. 2/f.) 

Many of us here have been anxious to work in closest 
harmony with the State. For long years we have toiled as 
unpaid servants of the State in the educational field. How 
often in the almost forty years that have passed since I 
first became a manager of schools under the Cape Educa- 
tion Department have I heard it suggested that we mission- 
aries were only unpaid clerks of the Education Depart- 
ments. But we believed the toil worthwhile, because it 
was a means of helping the Non-European peoples, and 
because one liked the companionship of Church and State 
in the field of education. 

The passing of the Bantu Education Act altered relation- 
ships. We felt that Government measure was a mistake, 
not least in timing, and particularly did it seem a mistake 
when we were given an ultimatum that the training of 
teachers could no longer be left in our hands. But the 
vast majority of us acquiesced, though probably not with a 
good grace, because we did not wish to see hundreds of 
thousands of African children thrown out with only the 
education of the streets as an alternative, and because, 
though we believe church schools should be fostered by 


the State and not eliminated, we recognised that the educa- 
tion of its subjects is ultimately a duty of the State. 


But invasion of the State on the sphere of worship is | 
something on an entirely different plane. Here we come | 
to one of the fundamental issues on which there can be no 


compromise. 


All of us have been looking closely particularly at clause 
29(c) of the Native Laws Amendment Bill 1957 read for 
the first time on the 20th of last month. Let me repeat 
its words: ‘‘ No church, school, hospital, club or other 
institution or place of entertainment which was not in 


existence on the first day of January, 1938, to which a || 


native is admitted or which is attended by a native, shall be 
conducted by any person on premises situated within any 
urban area outside a location, native village, native hostel 
or area approved by the Minister for residence of natives 
in terms of paragraph (h) of sub-section (2) nor shall any 
meeting, assembly or gathering to which a native is ad- 
mitted or which is attended by a native, be conducted or 
permitted by any person on such premises without the 
approval of the Minister given with the concurrence of the 
urban local authority concerned, which approval may be 
given subject to such conditions as the Minister may deem 
fit and may be withdrawn by him after consultation with 
the urban local authority concerned, or if he is satisficd 
that any such condition has not been observed.” 


That in plain language means that under certain condi- 
tions the supreme arbiter and judge of where people are to 
worship and with whom they are to worship is to be the 
Minister of Native Affairs. Such a section in a parlia- 
mentary bill makes some of us ask whether we are living in 
the 20th century or in the reign of Charles II of England of 
unhappy memory. One sometimes wishes that the read- 
ing of Ministers of State would be wider than it seemingly 
is. In days when compulsion and not consultation seems 
a favourite method, one surmises that even to widen their 
reading to include the fable of the wind, the sun and the 
traveller’s cloak would be an advantage! Sti!l more, be- 
fore drafting clauses such as that before us one wishes they 
would read Church history as recorded in Holland, in 
France, in Gerrnany and Britain and recal! the answers of 
churchmen to challenges such as this: such answers as 
Beza to the King of Navarre: “ Sire, it belongs in truth 
to the Church of God airmen to receive blows and not to 
give them, but may it please you to remember that it is an 
anvil that has worn out many hammers.” 

Or Guthrie, the Scottish convenanter: ‘This poor 
body, I submit to you, to do with it whatsoever you will. 
But, my lords, this conscience I can never submit.” 


One wishes the Minister would even read the final 
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answer of the Boer farmer to Moffat when the latter 
suggested inter-racial worship. 
This country suffered one of the severest losses in the 


difficult problems were invariably balanced and yet un- 
| equivocal. It is fortunate that on this important issue we 
have what we may take as his last public will and testa- 
ment, in the letter he sent to the Prime Minister the day 
before he died. He spoke not merely for the Church of 
the Province and its bishops, but for many of the other 
Churches, their ministers and members when he declared: 

“We desire to state that we regard the above men- 
tioned clause as an infringement of religious freedom in 
that it makes conditional on the permission of the Minis- 
ter of Native Affairs (a) the continuance in existence of 
any church or parish constituted after January 1, 1938, 
in an urban area except in a location which does not 
exclude Native Africans from public worship ; (6) the 
holding of any service in any church in an urban area 
except in a location to which a Native African would be 
admitted if he presented himself; (c) the attendance of 
any Native African at any synod or church assembly 
held in an urban area outside a location. 

“The Church cannot recognise the right of an official of 
the secular Government to determine whether or where a 
member of the Church of any race (who is not serving a 
sentence which restricts his freedom of movement) shall 
discharge his religious duty of participation in public wor- 
ship or to give instructions to the minister of any congre- 
: gation as to whom he shall admit to membership of that 
congregation. 

‘We recognise the great gravity of disobedience to 
the law of the land. We believe that obedience to secu- 
lar authority, even in matters about which we differ in 
opinion, is a command laid upon us by God. But we 
are commanded to render unto Caesar the things which 
be Caesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s. There 
are, therefore, some matters which are God’s and not 
Caesar’s, and we believe that the matters dealt with in 
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Clause 29 (c) are among them. 

“It is because we believe this that we feel bound to 
state that if the Bill were to become law in its present 
form we should ourselves be unable to obey it or to 
counsel our clergy and people to do so. 

“We therefore appeal to you, Sir, not to put us in a 
position in which we have to choose between obeying our 
conscience and obeying the law of the land.” 

In the Tomlinson Report were recommendations that 
caused the Churches uneasiness, despite the glowing 
tributes paid to the work of the Churches. Let me put 
matters in their context by quoting some of the Commiss- 
ion’s findings : 

‘The State and the Churches do not form an antithesis 
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in South Africa. On the contrary, the one is the team 
mate of the other. In South Africa they are certainly 
dependent upon one another, especially as regards the 
spiritual and temporal elevation of the Bantu. Good 
mission policy is good government policy in South Africa 
and forms the basis of a sound racial policy. 

** Moreover, the State and the Churches must accept 
the fact that it was by no mere accident that European 
Christianity established itself at the southern point of 
Africa, but that a high and exalted purpose was intended. 
In actual fact the Sovereignty and Omnipotence of God is 
accepted as an article of the Union Constitution, and an 
article which is entrenched also in the Christian con- 
science of the vast majority of the citizens. South African 
Christianity must be made and kept conscious of its voca- 
tion as regards the rest of Africa...... All this calls for 
sacrifice. ‘The best of our European sons and daughters 
will have to serve as ‘ Missionaries’ in every sphere of 
lites 

Concerning this declaration it was said by the Govern- 
ment that it was completely at one with the Commission in 
its high estimate of the positive religious work of-Churches 
performed in the right spirit, and the undertaking was 
given that the Government would render all the assistance 
which was fitting and within its power. 

The recommendations that caused uneasiness were, 
among others, these: 

(1) That the State should grant subsidies in connection 
with missionary work as such. Support of this kind, it 
was recommended should, however, only be given to 
accredited churches in proportion to the number of Euro- 
pean adherents. 

(2) The registration de novo of all churches and mis- 
sionary societies. 

(3) The issue of permits to all missionary workers who 
wish to labour among the Bantu. 

(4) The issue of special licences to missionary workers 
who wish to work in the Bantu areas. 

It was noteworthy that the Government white paper 
declared: ‘‘ Whether the State should...... intervene, 
as suggested, by a system of licensing approved church 
workers and thereby possibly curtailing religious liberty, 
is open to very grave doubt. ‘The Government is not 
prepared to approve of such steps.” 

The Government also declared that it did not see its 
way clear to subsidize missionary work, as there were re- 
cognised denominations whose outlook on the Bantu and 
his development was not in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Commission itself, and if they were to be 
assisted the object of the recommendation would be 
defeated. At the same time, it would not be in the interest 
of the State or of the Churches if the state were to dis- 
criminate between denominations by granting subsidies 


By 


subject to certain tests, as the latter might be regarded as 
based on political or other partisan considerations. The 
same objection, it was declared, applied in the case of con- 
tributions by the State towards the training of missionary 
workers. 

We were told, however, that the Native Affairs Com- 
mission, in collaboration with the Department of Native 
Affairs, would thoroughly investigate the implication of 
the recommendations on the registration anew of all 
churches and societies as well as the recommendations on 
the issue of permits to missionary workers, and in parti- 
cular to those who desired to work in Bantu areas. 

This last declaration and the terms of clause 29 (c) of the 
Bill now before Parliament have heightened the anxiety of 
the Churches as to the Government’s intentions in regard 
to religious matters. ‘The Minister of Native Affairs has 
declared the action of the bishops of the Church of the 
Province to be “ most unnecessary agitation”? and that 
church leaders should have waited for clarification as to 
the scope and intent of the clause when the second reading 
took place in Parliament and for the possible amendment 
of the wording. We would, however, point out that the 
Government issued a lengthy “ Explanatory Memoran- 
dum” with a view to clarification of the Bill and this 
Memorandum in no way qualified the terms of the clause 
but repeated them. In the circumstances the Churches 
had no option but to make their views known at the earliest 


possible moment. It would appear also that it is just this 


? 


““most unnecessary agitation,’ as it is called, which has 
opened the eyes of the parties concerneed, including the 
Government, to the implications of the clause. 

We respectfully submit that circumstances like the 
present could be avoided if there were prior consultation 
between the Government and the representatives of those 
most likely to be affected by far-reaching legislation. 

We believe that the present threatened impasse would 
be resolved if the Government would reaffirm, as expressed 
in the Tomlinson Commission white paper, its unwilling- 
ness to curtail religious liberty, and implement its affirma- 
tion by appropriate action such as the withdrawal or 
amendment of clause 29(c). By such action the Churches 
would be relieved from the sore dilemma foreshadowed by 
Archbishop Clayton of having to obey God rather than 
men the President concluded. 

THE LATE ARCHBISHOP 

One of the earliest acts of the meeting was to stand in 
silent tribute to the memory of the late Archbishop 
Clayton, who was President of the Christian Council from 
1952 till early in 1956. 

UNANIMOUS RESOLUTIONS 

After a frank and friendly discussion lasting for’ two 
hours, the Conference unanimously passed the following 

resolutions ; 
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“The conference associates itself fully with the state- 


ment issued by the bishops of the Church of the Province § 


of South Africa contained in the letter from the Lite 
Archbishop of Cape ‘Town to the Prirae Minister. 

“We take our stand on the following basic rights of reli- 
gious freedom : the right to assemble for unhindered public’ 
worship, the right to freedom of association and fellowship 
and the right to preach the Gospel publicly. 

“The conference further affirms the right of the indivi- 


_ dual to worship where he pleases and the right of the 


Church to admit any individual to its services or fellow- 
ship. 

“Tn making these statements the conference affirms | 
that it would act in exactly the same manner, irrespective 
of any political party in power which sought to pass a 
law on the lines of Clause 29 (c) of the Native Laws 
Amendment Bill. 

‘With great regret the conference asserts that the Chris - 
tian Churches would have to disregard any laws or regu!a- 
tions which they believe would infringe these fundamental 
principles. 

“The conference declares that the denial of freedom of 
association and the enforcement of compulsory apart/eid 
in any sphere of our life is a denial of the law of God and a 
repudiation of the teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The Action Committee of the Christian Council met 0a 
28 March to;consider the proposed amendment to claus> 
29 (c) of the Bill and the remarks of Dr. Verwoerd in in- 
troducing the amendment. The Committee thereafter 
issued a statement which declared : 

“We reaffirm our previous statements that we cannot 
accept the right of the State to interfere in the freedom of 
worship or of association within the Christian Church. 
This freedom, which has been won through the centuries 
at considerable cost, establishes the right of churches to 
open their doors to all who would come and the right of 
individuals to worship God according to their conscience 
in whatever church they wish. We cannot accept the 
Minister’s statement that this Bill does not affect the above 
basic principle. The amendment, while it amended the 
procedure, did not alter in any way the principle of State 
interference in Christian worship and association. It still 
gave arbitrary powers of control to the Minister to close 
doors which we solemnly and sincerely believe God has 
made open. In fact, it becomes more objectionable in 
that it penalizes the African worshipper rather than the 
Church as a whole. We deny emphatically the Minister’s 
staternent in the House that no attempt had been made at 
consultation over the controversial issues of this Bill. The 
Christian Council on March 1 approached the Prime 
Minister, expressing its concern about the implications of 
the Bill and asking him to receive a deputation of church 
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@ leaders in the matter. The Prime Minister had handed 
= the matter on to the Minister of Native Affairs, who after 
} some delay, had written refusing to receive such a deputa- 
tion. We feel compelled to state quite clearly, and with 
_ due consideration of the seriousness of the matter in hand, 


"pus simple title hides a complex of problems. By 

some it will be held to be a contradiction in terms. 
These would maintain that a University is an institution 
for admission to which there is only one test—the ability 
of the applicant to understand and to contribute to the 
discussions which take place there. In any country the 
public conscience has but slowly become sensitive to such 
a universal claim. Within living memory apartheid of the 
sexes was complete in university education and in practi- 
cally all professions, so that a woman barrister, or account- 
ant, or minister, or magistrate, was news for the journalist 
and newspaper reader, and still is. But two wars have 
made many breaches in the ramparts of former educational 
and professional fortresses, so that even war itself has 
surrendered to the amazon, and those who were formerly 
shielded from the brutilities of combat may now be found 
in the front line of battle. In South Africa “ apartheid ” 
means complete separation, so far as that is possible, of 
the various ethnic communities from one another—Euro- 
peans or Whites, Coloureds, i.e. of mixed descent, Indians 
from India,—and the reservation for each group of certain 
living spaces, certain types of work, and the exclusion of 
the non-Europeans from certain institutions such as schools, 
universities, libraries, museums, hospitals, picture galler- 
ies, places of entertainment, and even churches. It extends 
to the sub-division of public services and amenities such 
as government offices, post offices, railway stations, hotels 
and restaurants, transport vehicles, but not to places where 
private profits are made, such as shops of all kinds, banks, 
and within limits, sports “enclosures. We are familiar 
with this situation in South Africa which until recently 
has simply been regulated by use and wont, and if not too 
rigorously adhered to, its canons have been in general 
respected by all colour groups, as might have been antici- 
pated from experience of the natural affinities of people. 
Apartheid in this latter sense has been specially evident in 
education, where, with minor exceptions, schools are 
for either white on non-white, and within each division 
there have been schools for Afrikaans-speaking and 
English-speaking, while non-white schools have been 
divided into Bantu, Coloured and Indian, where numbers 
have justified separation. 
this kind the variety of human nature proposes 


To any general classification of 
many 


University 


By Dr. Alexander Kerr, formerly Principal, Fort Hare 
(An Addr ss delivered to the Alice branch of the Race Relations Institute) 


burg) (1921), 
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that if this clause, in its present or in its amended form, 
becomes law we shall be forced to disregard the law and to 
stand wholeheartedly by the members of our churches who 
are affected by it and, if necessary, to suffer with them as 
our brethren in Christ.” 


Apartheid 


exceptions and South Africa has given numerous examples 
of it. 

Before 1916 there was no acting university in South 
Africa but only an examining body incorporated as the 
University of the Cape of Good Hope, for the examinations 
of which students could be prepared at teaching colleges 
such as The South African College, Capetown ; Victoria 
College, Stellenbosch; Huguenot College for women, 
Wellington ; Rhodes University College, Grahamstown ; 
Grey College, Bloemfentein ; The Transvaal University 
College, Pretoria ; Natal University College, Pietermaritz- 
burg ; and the College for Higher Christian Education at 
Potchefstroom. ‘There was also the School of Mines in 
Johannesburg which was afterwards incorporated in the 
University of the Witwatersrand. In the years before 
1916 there was practically no demand for admission to 
these Colleges from non-Europeans, though some Colour- 
ed students were beginning to knock at the door of the 
South African College in Cape Town. In 1918 the 
Colleges in Cape Town and Stellenbosch were constituted 
separate teaching universities and the functions of the 
former examining university of the Cape of Good Hope 
were transferred to a new Federal University of South 
Africa, with the remaining colleges already enumerated as 
constituent colleges of that university. Owing to the 
comparatively rapid growth of these colleges all, with the 
exception of Huguenot College, eventually became separate 
universities, beginning with the Witwatersrand (Johannes- 
Pretoria (1930), and ending with Natal 
(1949), Orange Free State, Potchefstroom, and Rhodes 
University, Grahamstown, within the next three years. 

When the promoters of Fort Hare in 1915 received the 
assurance of Government support, they had already draft- 
ed a constitution which, while it stated that the College 
was primarily for the benefit of the Native races of South 
Africa, was not intended to exclude other non-Europeans 
who at that date were being received into the existing 
missionary institutions. From the second year on, the 
college has received small groups of Coloureds and Indians 
with the free consent of the Native members of Council. 
Fort Hare was initiated by a concerted effort on the part of 
the churches, supported by the growing 
numbers of educated Bantu, and ably backed by the Trans- 


missionary 
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keian Bunga. ‘The first task was to provide a secondary 
education, and when the other schools undertook this task, 
Fort Hare, following the similar history of European schools 
in South Africa, carried its students beyond the matricula- 
tion stage and prepared them for external examinations of 
the University of South Africa. 

It might be argued that if there had been a supply of 
matriculated students, and if the “‘ open universities ”’ had 
indeed been “open” when Fort Hare was being promoted, 
and had the public conscience been so far awakened as to 
accept freely non-Europeans at those universities, there 
would have been no need for a separate college of Fort 
Hare. 

Not one of those conditions obtained when work was 
started at Fort Hare in 1916. In these circumstances 
those who had most interest in and contact with the great 
mass of non-Europeans did what they deemed to be their 
plain duty. They followed the pattern set by the Euro- 
pean colleges and founded Fort Hare with the full intention 
of developing it into a real university college. It is not 
necessary for my purpose to go further into the history of 
Fort Hare except to note that in 1923 the College was 
incorporated by act of Parliament, and continued to train 
for the examinations of the University of South Africa 
under conditions that were akin to those of a constituent 
college, until in 1952, since the constitution of that univer- 
sity was completely changed by the loss of its colleges, 
Fort Hare was affiliated to the new university of Rhodes. 
This means that the two institutions are separate for every 
thing except syllabuses and examinations and even some 
of these are different. 

This is the situation when the Separate University Edu- 
cation Bill is introduced. 

Rumours about the intentions of the Government in 
regard to the subject of the Bill have been current for many 
years. We in South Africa are familiar with the pattern 
of the educational administration. From Union, primary 
and secondary schools and non-graduate teacher-training 
schools for European and non-European were administer- 
ed by the four Provinces, while University and Technical 
institutions came under the Union Department of Educa- 
tion, Arts and Science. In 1956 however the Bantu 
Education Act transferred primary, secondary and non- 
graduate teacher training schools to the Union Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs, which by the Bill under discussion 
now seeks control of university education as well. This 
department already is assuming the proportions of an in- 
dependent government as it controls the land occupied by 
agriculture ; their labour ; : 
their civil and criminal courts ; and any other aspects of 
their existence which can be separa from European 
In practice, however, 


natives ; their their housing ; 


administration. most European 
Magistrates are Native Commissioners as well, although 
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t 
| 
the balance of the work may lie on one side or the other. 


This Bill seeks (a) to deny admission of non-Europeans | 


to the Universities of Cape Town, Witwatersrand, and 


Natal ; = 


(b) to disaffiliate Fort Hare from Rhodes University and _ . 
transfer its administration from the Department of Educa- | 
tion to that of Native Affairs, and its examination proce- 


dures from Rhodes to the University of South Africa ; 

(c) to remove the non-European Medical School from 
the University of Natal and bring it under the direct: 
control of the Department of Education, Arts and Science, 
and its examination procedures under the University of 
South Africa ; 


(d) to establish other unerey colleges for non-Euro-— | 


peans. 


The intention of the Government is open to criticism on_ 


all four points. 


(2) This section withdraws from the three universities _ 


named: Cape Town, Witwatersrand and Natal, a tradi- 


tional right of determining on the admission of students _ 


which is the universal right of the governing bodies of 


Universities, conferred upon them in most cases by their 


statutes. 


This is interference with the autonomy of the © 


University, a privilege which has always been very jealously © 


guarded. Even the fact that the Government subsidizes 
a university is not recognised as giving it the right to interfere 
in its relations with its students. Universities are respon- 
sible bodies and are vitally concerned for the reputation of 
their institutions and are unlikely to do anything that 
would damage that in the eyes of those from whom they 
must expect to recruit their students. In all that they do 
they must act according to the practice of reasonable and 


fairminded men and women, and avoid doing what would: 


In the 
nature of things university education is a privilege, and 
privileges are not subject to demand. How autonomy in 
a University works out in practice I can illustrate from my 
own experience. Before the Medical School in Durban 
was established I had often to approach overseas medical 
schools to find places for Fort Hare students who wished 
to study medicine. 
this was not easy. 


alienate other reasonable and fairminded people. 


Especially in those post-war years 
One of the most hospitable in this 
regard was my own university of Edinburgh, and fourteen 
Native, Coloured and Indian, Fort Hare men and women 
have qualified there. But at one university the Dean of 
the Medical Faculty explained to me that his medical 
school was too small to extend its hospitality to one of our 
students. The principal of another explained that there 
was pressure upon their accommodation from their own 
nationals and besides they had a gentleman’s agreement to 
take a certain number of West Indies students, and could 
not undertake any commitments to South Africa. Another 
Dean informed me that two South African Indians had 
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turned up without notice seeking admission and although 
_he had taken pity on them, he wished others to be warned 
that that would not happen again. Those universities 
which refused admission were quite within their rights in 
acting thus, and did not violate any university tradition in 
refusing admission ; equally within their rights and follow- 
ing university tradition were those others which accepted 
students from South Africa when we had no facilities for 
training here. 

If Cape Town, Witwatersrand, Natal, and Rhodes, 
which have had small numbers of non-European students, 
believe that in accepting these they are loyal to a well- 
recognised university tradition, that they are further- 
ing the training of some who would otherwise be 
unable to obtain it, and that they are broadening the out- 
look of their usual student body, why in this instance 
should they not be trusted ? Why should their autonomy 
be invaded in this particular? No one can honestly 
maintain that the European character of these universities 
is affected by the presence of 5 or 6°, of non-Europeans ! 
Besides, these universities also have a vital function to 
perform in the further education of those who will in turn 
serve in the younger colleges. Fort Hare gladly recognises 
its debt to Cape Town, Witwatersrand and Natal, for 
advanced training of some of its lecturers. Not only have 
they received training which might have been too expen- 
sive to provide at their own college, but it is not only highly 
desirable, it is necessary, that university lecturers should 
have experience of other systems than their.own. Besides, 
no university college wishes to have students who feel that 
they are without choice in selecting 2 place of further study, 
if other considerations allow them to do so. Fort Hare is 
far from wishing that, when it has taken students along 
the academic road as far as it can at the moment, further 
advance at a more developed centre, or under other 
specialists, is barred to its able and ambitious students. 
Let the government and the nation trust the universities to 
run their own house. They are quite sensitive to the 
reasonable wishes of the public. 

(6) The Bill further proposes to disjoim Fort Hare 
from its affiliation with Rhodes University, a system which 
has barely been tried out. ‘There is no sound argument 
for this surgery. ‘The function which Rhodes performs 
for Fort Hare is to keep it in touch with the general univer- 
sity life of the country. Both are elements in the Univer- 
sity life of the Eastern Province. ‘Their proximity allows 
of personal consultation between the teaching staffs, and 
agreement on syllabuses and examinations and common 
examiners gives both students and public the assurance 
that normal university standards are being maintained. 
The proposal to substitute the University of South Africa, 
at present constituted as an examining body for external 
students, is a return to a position from which the lecturers 
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and professors of Fort Hare were glad to be freed before 
the constitution of Rhodes University. 

Again, since its foundation in 1916, Fort Hare, like all 
other Colleges, has been under the direction for adminis- 
trative purposes of the Department of Education, Arts 
and Science. It has been satisfied with this arrangement 
and has been indebted to a succession of Ministers and 
Secretaries for sympathetic consideration of its needs and 
problems. Its staff has not experienced any restraint that 
has not equally applied to other colleges. Since the 
adoption by the Government of the recommendations of 
the Holloway Report on University Finance, it has been 
able to place its staff and equipment on a reasonably satis- 
factory basis. From the start it has welcomed the interest 
and co-operation of the Native Affairs Department and 
has been indebted to it on occasion for financial aid. That 
Department’s representatives on its Council have had the 
same access to the internal working of the College as all 
the others, and have also by their experience of Adminis- 
tration contributed to its progress. But while this is so, 
Fort Hare should not be isolated from the administration 
of all other university institutions and the College should 
be allowed freedom within the common traditions to 
develop it own character. ‘The longest sections of this 
Bill are the penal clauses 33 and 34, wherein are listed 
what members of staff must not do and what procedure 
will be followed if they do these things. No real loyalty 
can be developed, and no real teaching can be undertaken, 
with the fear of dismissal, of reduction of status, of trans- 
fer to another College, hanging over lecturers for expres- 
sions of sincere opinion which happen to be in conflict 
with details of current government policy. Every teacher 
knows that loyalty of staff or students is not to a system 
but to a College and these clauses paint a picture of what 
a College ought not to be and inhibit the expression of any 
true personality, or indeed of citizenship. Regulations 
which may be in order where vast numbers of persons are 
concerned are an affront when applicd to numbers which 
can never be great, and to lecturers who in any case have a 
standard ot behaviour which is set for them by their own 
professional bodies. A university college contains within 
its own organization the remedies for dealing with any 
activities which militate against the pursuit of sound learn- 
ing, true culture and good discipline. 

The Bill further proposes that one of the foundation 
stones of Fort Hare be removed, by the Government taking 
over the church hostels. It is indisputable that had the 
initiative not been taken by the Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Anglican churches, working together at the beginning 
of the century, the existence of any higher education for 
non-Europeéns would have been problematic, and certainly 
would have been far less advanced than it is. It is an 
easy thing to come late into the field and demand that all 
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previous construction be razed to the ground. It is not so 
easy as it sometimes looks on paper to replace all that is 
taken down. ‘The presence of church hostels at Fort Hare 
is a testimony to over a century of missionary endeavour 
in education, when the state paid little heed to the need of 
a people for the rudiments of knowledge, and the advantage, 
if not the necessity, of a religious foundation for a civilized 
life. ‘To the non-Europeans, the hostel system was a stay 
in their economic weakness, a moral restraint upon the 
immaturities of youth, and a guide to worthy ideals. Not 
every one who passed through those hostels drank of the 
spring of pure religion that was offered, but many did, and 
at any rate the water was there for the taking. What 
advantage will accrue to native society by closing the well, 
I find it hard to understand. I must place on record my 
personal testimony that the hostel system at Fort Hare 
has been served by remarkable men whom it was an educa- 
tion for any student, white or black, to have daily contact 
with, over a series of years. Beyond that, it was a practical 
example, stretching over forty years, of the successful 
working of one of the few examples in South Africa of the 
ecumenical spirit. 


(c) The third thing the Bill proposes is to remove the 
non-European Medical School from the control of Natal 
University and to place it directly under the Department 
of Education, Arts and Science, with the University of 
South Africa as the examining body. The arguments 
that have been used in regard to the transfer of Fort Hare 
apply equally to the Medical School. It also, already, is a 
separate, self-contained school, and it is hard to see what 
is the advantage of transferring a School which has been 
established by an adjacent university, to one which is far 
removed and which also has both European and nen- 
European students. 


(d) The fourth objective of the Bill is to establish other 
university colleges for non-Europeans. ‘There have been 
rumours of one for Coloureds, one for Indians and two 
more for Africans. The founders of Fort Hare were 
wiser in their generation when they combined their efforts 
to avoid just such a multiplication of small colleges. 
There will in time be addit’onal colleges required for the 
25 millions of Africans forecast for the end of the century, 
but the costs of real university education are high and any 
additional foundations before the candidates justify such a 
step, can only have the effect of raising the cost per student 
which, even with the present numbers, is high enough. 

In conclusion I should say that there is every advantage 
in not interfering with the various methods adopted in this 
country for meeting the demands of the non-Europeans 
for university education : viz., 

(1) the regulation of the numbers and the courses pro- 
vided for non-Europeans attending the “open universi- 
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ties’ which may safely be left in the hands of their | 
governing bodies; 

(2) the Natal system of separate classes with the same 
lecturers ; 

(3) the Rhodes-Fort Hare system of affiliation with 
separate administration and common examinations. 

All these systems have points in their favour and may 
even be complementary. No one system is ideal but in 
the search for the ideal there is no good reason for losing 
touch with reality and turning the back on history. 

* * * % 


The College Record of Fort Hare 1916-1956 


1916-1937 University Matriculants 252 
1922-1956 M.A. Degree 5 
M.Sc. 3 
B.A. (Hons.) 7 
B.Sc. (Hons.) 6 
B.A. 559 
B.Sc. 332 
B.Sc. (Hyg.) 75 
University Education Diploma 329 
College Diplomas and Certificates : 
In Education 282 
In Divinity 120 


In Agriculture 51 

Former students who have graduated at other Univer- 
sities in Arts, Science, Education, Economics, Commerce, 
Law, Music etc. number 221 of whom 22 graduated in 
Medicine overseas and 61 in South Africa, mainly at the 
University of the Witwatersrand. 

* * * * 

“There is no substitute for the clash of mind between 
colleague and colleague, between teacher and student, be- 
tween student and student. It is here that is found, in its 
most intense form, the stimulus of the new, the exciting 
and the different. It is here that the half-formed idea may 
take shape, the groundless belief be shattered, the develop- 
ing theory be tested by the criticism of one’s fellows. It is 
here that controversy develops, and out of controversy, 
deeper understanding. 
knowledge as to life. 


For challenge is as necessary to 
This is why discussion may be most 
fruitful when it begins with disagreement, and when it is 
conducted between persons from different environments, 
holding different beliefs, and approaching problems from 
different standpoints. For knowledge is not advanced 
through conformity : without the continuous need to defend 
his convictions from the attacks of the unconvinced, the 
sceptic, or even the heretic, the individual has little pro- 
tection against the dangers that his own pretudices may 
bring into his own thinking. It is as a product of this dis- 
putation among different persons that new questions are 
asked and new answers tested.” 


The Open Universities in South Africa, 
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The University College of Fort Hare 
PART I 
By Professor Z. K. Matthews, Acting Principal 


Introduction. 
HE Union Cabinet has in recent weeks announced its 
intentions to pass through the Union Parliament at 

an early date legislation to provide separate facilities of 
university standard for non-Europeans. Among the 
institutions which according to Press Reports are likely to 
be affected by this legislation is the University College of 
Fort Hare. Fort Hare has been in existence since 1916, 
but it is doubtful whether this institution is as well known 
by the South African public as it ought to be. Now that 
we stand on the threshold of great changes which, for good 
or ill,—probably the latter—will bring about a radical 
alteration in the character of Fort Hare in particular and 
non-Eurpean university education in general, it may not 
be out of place to look back and to consider the kind of 
institution into which Fort Hare had developed over the 
years before it was overtaken by this new avalanche. 

1. History. The University College of Fort Hare, 
. formerly known as the South African Native College, was 
opened by the then Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, General Louis Botha in February 1916. Its estab- 
lishment in that year represented the fulfilment ef the hopes 
of those missionaries, administrators, liberal-minded Euro- 
peans and others interested in African welfare, as well as of 
leaders of African thought, who saw that sooner or later it 
would be necessary to provide, as an integral part of the 
South African educational system, an institution which 
would give to Africans and other non-Europeans education, 
under Christian auspices, of university standard. 

2. Situation. The College is situated at Fort Hare, 
a mile from the railway station of Alice in the division of 
Victoria East in the Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa, only a few miles from the place where Dr. van der 
Kemp, the famous missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, established the first school for African children in 
1799, and only a mile away from the Lovedale Missionary 
Institution established by the Glasgow Missionary Society 
in 1841. It is some eight or ten miles from Healdtown 
Missionary Institution established by the Methodist 
Missionary Society in 1855, and thirty miles from St. 
Matthew’s College established by the Church of England 
at Keiskama Hoek in 1855, In other words the College is 
situated in the heart of an area of great missionary endea- 
vour and is surrounded by well known Bantu areas in the 
districts of Fort Beaufort, Victoria East, Middledrift, 
Keiskama Hoek and Peddie. Built on the ruins of a 
military fort, the scene of many clashes between black and 
white in the historic frontier wars of the 19th century, it is 


now a centre in which black and white co-operate in the 
arts of peace, dedicated to the proposition that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. 

3. Scope and Object. Fort Hare is a co-educational 
liberal Arts College designated to provide higher educa- 
tion for African, Coloured and Indian students who have 
satisfied the requirements of university entrance examina- 
tions of the different provincial Education Departments or 
of the Matriculation examination of the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board of the South African universities. Occasional- 
ly Europeans have been admitted as students, one of the 
first four students who passed the Matriculation at Fort 
Hare in 1918 having been a European student, and more 
than twenty European students having at different times 
studied at Fort Hare. 

4. Students. Students attending the College are 
drawn principally from the Union of South Africa, but 
have come also from the British High Commission Terri- 
tories of Bechuanaland Protectorate, Basutoland and 
Swaziland, from South West Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Portuguese East Africa, 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. Fort Hare graduates 
are to be found in all these territories holding positions of 
great public responsibility and rendering significant service 
to their communities in various spheres of life—as teachers, 
ministers of religion, doctors, lawyers, civil servants, 
farmers, agricultural extension officers, social workers, 
health workers, laboratory assistants in scientific research 
stations, chiefs, councillors, political and other leaders of 
thought. Their record has confirmed the view of Dr. 
James Stewart, the missionary educationist, 
Principal of Lovedale, who, in advocating the establish- 
ment of this College before the South African Native 
Affairs Commission of 1903-05, commonly known as the 
Inter-Colorial Commission, said “‘ Education proceeds or 
progresses from above downwards, not from below up- 
wards. It is the few. who become thoroughly educated 
who stir the ambition of the rest, and it spreads all through. 
They shed influence downwards.” Mr. John Tengo 
Jabavu, an African who, among others, also laboured for 
the establishment of the College and whose eldest son, 
Don Davidson Tengo Jabavu was the first African to be 
appointed to the staff of the College, put the matter in this 
way: “We must have men with the highest education 
to teach and uplift the masses. Light comes from above.” 

5. Achievement. The first University graduate was 
turned out by the College in 1923. By 1955, 5 students 
had obtained the degree of Master of Arts, 3 the degree of 


famous 
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Master of Science, 4 the B.A. (Hons.), 6 the B.Sc. (Hons.) ; 
544 students had qualified for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, 311 for the degree of Bachelor of Science and 69 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Hygiene, a degree 
specially designed for those entering the Public Health 
Services of the country; 83 had gone on to qualify as medi- 
cal doctors either in the Union itself or overseas, 582 had 
qualified for professional teaching certificate and 91 had 
completed the requirements for Diplomas such as_ the 
Advanced Agricultural Diploma or the Diploma in Inter- 
pretation or the Diploma in Theology. Some have gone 
on to take senior degrees in other Universities both in 
South Africa and overseas, and the list of successes of 
former students published in the College Calendar becomes 
more impressive year by year. 

Faculty. ‘The Staff of the College is mixed i.e. both 
white and black. Although Europeans are at-present in 
the majority of the faculty, all posts without exception are 
open to qualified applicants without distinction as to race 
or colour. At present over 25%, of the faculty are non- 
white. All members of the permanent staff are subject to 
the same conditions of service, including emoluments and 
other conditions of employment. Members of the faculty 
at Fort Hare represent a wide range of university experi- 
ence, many holding senior degrees from some of the lead- 
ing universities in South Africa and overseas. As far as 
their racial background is concerned they represent a fair 
cross section of the country, the Europeans including both 
English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking nationals of the 
country as well as some drawn from the continent of 
Europe. Similarly the non-whites have been drawn from 
all sections represented in South Africa. Insum we have at 
Fort Hare, both in the student body and on the Faculty, a 
fair sample of contemporary South African society and the 
harmonious relations which generally prevail in the Fort 
Hare community give the lie to the common belief that 
South Africans of different social and cultural backgrounds 
are always at daggers drawn. For the Faculty for 1956 see 
College Calendar, pp. 12, 13. 

Administration. As an institution incorporated 
under the Higher Education Act of 1923, the affairs of the 
College are administered by a body described in the Act as 
the Governing Council which is responsible for the formu- 
lation and direction of the policy of the College and for the 
administration and financing of its activities. The 
Governing Council which has more than 20 members 
includes representatives of the Union Government, the 
missions, the universities, donors, the Faculty and former 
It is a mixed body i.e. with both black and 
Here again at no time in the history of 


students. 
white members. 
the College have members of the Council on any important 
issue divided on racial Jines. 

Residences. ‘he College is a residential institution, 
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all students being required to reside in one or other of the 
College residences or hostels unless special permission 
has been obtained to reside elsewhere. ‘This permission 
is granted only where students can live with their parents 
or near relatives. There are three residences for men: 
Beda Hall provided by the Church of England, Iona House 
by the Church of Scotland and Wesley House by the 
Methodist Church of South Africa. Each House has a 
Warden appointed by the Governing Council of the College 
on the recommendation of the Church concerned. All 
these residences are built on land owned by the College 
but leased to the Churches for the purpose. Students are 
assigned to different residences by the Admissions Com- 
mittee, preference being given to the choice of parent or 
guardian of the student. There is one residence for wo- 
men students provided by the College. 

Recognition and Status. 

6. The University College of Fort Hare formerly 
known as the South African Native College was incorpo- 
rated as a declared institution for higher education under 
the Higher Education Act 30 of 1923 in that year. 

7. For a number of years thereafter students of the 
College were prepared for the degrees of the University of 
South Africa, a federal university consisting of a number 
of constituent colleges incorporated by private acts, 
situated in different parts of the country. 

Fort Harewas not a constituent college of the University 
of South Africa and Fort Hare students were registered as 
external students of the University of South Africa. 

8. The University of South Africa did, however, 
eventually accord to the University College of Fort Hare 
some of the privileges granted to the Constituent Colleges 
and apply to its students some of the provisions applicable 
to the Internal Students of the University Colleges. Thus 

(a) (1) Five members of the Steff of Fort Hare were 
appointed annually as additional members of the 
Boards of Faculties of the Senate of the University of 
South Africa, thus giving them a share in the work of 
the body charged with the framing of regulations, 
syllabuses and courses of study for students of the 
University of South Africa ; 

(ii) Further, in the appointment of Examiners for stud- 
ents of the College, professors and lecturers of the 
College were accorded the status of internal examiners 
in the same way as professors and lecturers of the 
Constituent Colleges. 

(6) As far as students of the College were concerned 
they were granted, inter alia, the following privileges 
applicable to Internal Students : 

1. The payment of the same examination fees as 
internal students of the Constituent Colleges. 

2. Credit for the College Record of the student con- 
cerned in determining his examination results. 
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3. The privilege of admission to supplementary 
examinations, 

4. The recognition of Fort Hare as an approved 
institution for the training of students for the Uni- 
versity Education Diploma. 

9. As a result of their development it became clear 
that some of the Constituent Colleges of the University of 
South Africa would eventually hive off into separate and 
independent universities. ‘The Union Government 
accordingly appointed a Commission to inquire into and 
report upon the future structure of university education in 
South Africa. As a result of the Report of that Commis- 
sion of which Senator Dr. Edgar H. Brookes was Chair- 
man, it was decided that 

(2) all the existing Constituent Colleges with the excep- 
tion of Huguenot University College should be 
accorded independent university status. 

(6) Huguenot University College which was primarily a 
Women’s College should be closed down. 

(c) Fort Hare should be affiliated to one of the independ- 
ent universities, preferably Rhodes University, situated 
at Grahamstown, about 60 miles from Fort Hare. 

10. The Rhedes University (Private) Act was passed 
in 1949 and in terms of that Act Fort Hare became affiliated 
to Rhodes University in March 1951. The relationship 
between the two institutions is confined primarily to co- 
operation in the maintenance of academic standards on 
the same level. Fort Hare students write the same exami- 
nations as the students of Rhodes University. Except 
with the approval of the University Senate 

(a) in the same subject Fort Hare students follow the 
same courses of study as the students of Rhodes 
University and have the same external examiners ; 

(b) Heads of approved departments at Fort Hare are 
members of the Joint Boards of Faculties which meet 
annually for the framing of courses of study, regula- 
tions and the appointment of examiners ; 

(c) Decisions in matters affecting Fort Hare are taken at 
a joint Senate meeting on which Fort Hare is repre- 
sented. Otherwise the two institutions are entirely 
distinct entities, each, in particular, 
separate relationship with the Union Government 
through the Department of Education, Arts and 
Science. 

11. In October 1952, with the concurrence of the 
Department of Education, Arts and Science, the name of 
the College was changed from the South African Native 
College to the University College of Fort Hare. 

Ever since its incorporation under the Higher Educa- 
tion Act the College has been subsidised by the Govern- 


retaining its 


ment on the same basis as other university institutions in 
the country. Formerly Government subsidies were based 


primarily on income from students’ fees though other 
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sources of income were also taken into account. ‘This was 
obviously not a generous basis for an institution which 
caters for the poorest section of the community for there is 
a limit beyond which student fees cannot be raised without 
making it impossible for students to come to the College. 
There is also a limit to the other resources which a young 
institution can command upon which subsidy can be based. 
Because of this basis of subsidisation, for many years 
Fort Hare suffered from financial stringency to a much 
greater extent than the other university institutions in the 
country, with the result that in matters such as the salaries 
paid to staff, both teaching and non-teaching, the equip- 
ment in laboratories, in the library and in the College 
generally, research facilities and the other amenities usually 
associated with a university institution, Fort Hare found it 
by no means easy to measure up to accepted standards. 
It was only because of the devotion to duty and the sense 
of dedication of the members of the staff and the keenness 
and the hard work of the students who value so highly the 
priceless opportunity afforded them of acquiring a univer- 
sity education that the quality of the work done did not 
suffer more than it undoubtedly has done. 

12. In 1953 with the adoption by the Government of 
the recommendations of the Commission presided over by 
Dr. J. E. Holloway, formerly Secretary for Finance and 
now Union High Commissioner in London, which was 
appointed to inquire into and report upon the financing of 
university institutions, the University College of Fort 
Hare entered uponanewera. The Holloway Comission 
devised a new formula for the calculation of subsidies to 
universities. This formula which has not proved entirely 
favourable to all the universities has made it possible to 
place the finances of Fort Hare on an entirely different 
footing, and for the first time in its history the spectre of 
ever rising bank overdrafts has for Fort Hare, at least 
temporarily, receded into the background. Broadly 
speaking, under the Holloway formula the subsidy for a 
university is made up of 

(a) Basic subsidies for approved departments ; 

(b) Standard Provision made of various components 
such as (i) provision for student courses approved of 
study or student numbers ; 

(ii) Provision for Administrative services ; 

(iii) Provision on a per caput basis for Laboratories ; 
(iv) Provision on a per caput basis for Library ; 

(v) Provision for Miscellaneous services ; 

(c) Standard Fee Ratio. 

Thus the State Subsidy is defined as the Basic Subsidy 
(Sb) plus the Standard Provision (Ss) minus the Standard 
Fee Income (ksSs) where ks is the Standard Fee Ratio 
(i.e. the proportion of the Standard Provision to be con- 
tributed by a university from its student fees) In symbols 


S=Sb-+Ss—ksSs=Sb-+ (1-ks)5Ss. 
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13. In 1955 the Universities Act No. 61 of 1955 which 
consolidates the law relating to universities in South Africa 
was passed by the Union Parliament. In terms of this 
Act the University College of Fort Hare is included among 
the universities of the country.. The present status of 
Fort Hare represents the culmination of a long process of 
steady development through which the College has won 
recognition as a centre of higher education. Throughout 
this development the most cordial relations have existed 
between the Department of Education, Arts and Science 
and the College. The problems of the College have al- 
ways received prompt attention and sympathetic consider- 
ation, and it has been of particular importance to Fort 
Hare, a young and growing institution, to know that it has 
been treated on the same terms as other centres of higher 
education. 

-14. In 1954 a Commission again presided over by Dr. 
J. E. Holloway, was appointed by the Government to in- 
vestigate and report upon the application of apartheid in 
South African universities. Although this was a matter 
which affected primarily those European universities 
which are to a certain extent open to non-European stud- 
ents, as for example the University of Cape Town and the 
University of the Witwatersrand, the Commission visited 
Fort Hare and discussed with some members of the staff 
the work of the Commission. The Report of the Com- 
mission was eventually presented to the Government, 
which did not, however, feel bound to accept the conclu- 
sions of the Commission regarding the financial implica- 
tions of academic apartheid with justice—if that is not a 
contradiction in terms. 

15. ‘Towards the end of 1955 it was announced that the 
Minister of Education, Arts and Science had appointed an 
Inter-Departmental Commission on the Financial implica- 
tions of the Provision of Separate University Facilities for 
Non-Europeans. The members of the Committee were 
to be as follows : 

(a2) The Secretary for Education, Arts and Science as 

Chairman 

(6) The Secretary for Native Affairs 

(c) The Secretary for Finance 

(d) The Commissioner for Coloured 

Affairs 
The announcement in the Press made it clear that it was 
the intention of the Union Government to proceed with 
the establishment of several university colleges for non- 
The scheme envisaged 


as members. 


Europeans on an ethnic basis. 
the setting up of five university colleges, viz. : 
(a) one for Coloureds to be set up presumably in the 
Western Cape 
(6) one for Indians to be set up presumably in Natal 
(c) three for Africans, viz (i) for the Sotho and related 
tribes to be set up in the Transvaal 
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(ii) for the Zulu and related tribes to be 
set up in Natal or Zululand 

(iii) for the Xhosa and related tribes to be 
set up in the Transkei. 

The Press reports went on to suggest that Forc Hare 
might be developed and expanded into the university 
college for the Xhosa and related tribes. 

The recently published Report of the Tomlinson Com- 
mission on the Socio-Economic Development of the 
Reserves, in dealing with facilities for higher education for 
Africans also mentions the possibility of the setting up of 
a federal university for Africans with three constituent 
colleges, one for the Sotho in the Transvaal, another for the 
Zulu in Natal and a third for the Xhosa in the Transkei. 

16. Since its appointment this Inter-Departmental 
Committee has not taken any evidence in public, nor has it 
called for papers on the subject of its investigation. As far. 
as we at Fort Hare are concerned, three separate inquiries 
have been addressed to us asking for information about 
various aspects of the structure and organisation on Fort 
Hare as an institution. ‘The first enquiry dealt with our 
enrolment, the number and types of degrees conferred 
since the inception of the College, the ethnic composition 
of our students and the occupations into which our former 
students have gone. The second enquiry dealt with the 
date of erection, the size and the cost of our tuition and 
administrative buildings and our residences for both men 
and women students and the staffing requirements of our 
academic departments. The third enquiry dealt with the 
staffing of our men’s and women’s residences and of Dining 
Halls. 

To all these inquiries we have replied to the best of our 
ability and the Chairman of the Committee has expressed 
his appreciation of the assistance given in this regard. 

17. The appointment of this Committee and what is ~ 
likely to follow the submission of its Report to the Govern- 
ment has given rise to a great deal of speculation and un- 
easiness among non-Europeans generally and in particular 
among the Staff and students of Fort Hare. It is felt on 
all sides that we stand on the threshold of vital changes 
which may affect higher education for non-Europeans to 
an incalculable extent. 

18. It is perhaps particularly unfortunate that Fort 
Hare should be confronted with these impending changes 
at a time when the principalship of the College is vacant. 
It is particularly at a time like this that the College necds 
the guidance and the statesmanship of an experienced 
educationist who is familiar not only with the theory and 
practice of university education, but also has a critical grasp 
of the problems of human relations in a plural society such 
as ours. 

19. Realising the importance of this matter, the 
Governing Council following the announcement of the 
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retirement of Principal C. P. Dent appointed a Committee 
to consider and to make recommendations regarding the 
appointment ofa Principal. ‘The Committee in due course 
made a nomination which was approved by Council and 
endorsed unanimously by the Senate. 

20. When the nominee was invited to accept the 
appointment of Principal of Fort Hare he immediately 
raised the question of the uncertainty regarding the future 
of Fort Hare as a matter on which some clarification ought 
to be sought from the proper authorities. Regarding this 
as a legitimate inquiry and as instructed by the Chairman 
of the Governing Council the Registrar in submitting the 
name for approval to the Secretary for Education, Arts and 
Science, asked at the same time whether the Hon. the 
Minister of Education was in a position to give us any in- 
formation regarding the Government’s plans as far as the 
future of Fort Hare was concerned. 

21. The Secretary for Education, Arts and Science 
replied to the effect that the Inter- Departmental Committce 
referred to above had not yet submitted its report and that 
in the circumstances the Department was not in a position 
to say to what extent the Government would accept the 
recommendations of that Committee and if so to what 
extent they might affect the future of Fort Hare. In the 
light of this situation he went on to suggest that as far as 
the principalship of Fort Hare was concerned, an acting 
appointment should be made until the position had been 
clarified. 

22. When this development was reported at the last 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Governing 
Council, the Executive resolved that the Chairman of 
Council should ask the Hon. the Minister of Education, 
Arts and Science to receive a deputation of the Fort Hare 
Governing Council to seek information from him regard- 
ing the Government’s proposals about the future of Fort 
Hare and to express the strong desire of Fort Hare to re- 
main under the Department of Education, Arts and Science. 
Subsequent to the meeting of the Committee the Chair- 
man of Council expressed the view that the resolution 
adopted by the Executive, as it dealt with a matter of policy, 
could not be implemented without the approval of the 
Governing Council as a whole and that the whole matter be 
left in abeyance until the next meeting of Council in 
November 1956. 

23. This view was further justified by the fact that the 
Minister of Education, Arts and Science, speaking on the 
Education Vote in Parliament, indicated that the question 
of apartheid in the universities would not be dealt with 
until after he had received and considered the report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee which he hoped would be 
in his hands in August or September. 

24, From the point of view of the Governing Council 
the matter rested there. In the meantime the question of 
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the future of Fort Hare was exercising the minds of 
members of the academic staff, both senior and junior, but 
more particularly among the senior members of the Staff 
who have given the best years of their lives to the develop- 
ment of an institution which they had hoped would con- 
tinue to be associated with other university institutions in 
the country. It came as no surprise when the Senate at a 
meeting held on Monday, June 11th, 1956, adopted the 
following resolution : 

“The Senate of the University College of For: Hare 
is of the opinion that the best interests of the College 
would be served by the retention of its present relation- 
ship with the Department of Education, Arts and Science 
and that the College should continue to accept students 
on the same basis as before ; that the views of the College 
in this regard should be presented to the Minister by the 
Council as soon as possible, and that the Minister should 
be asked to receive a deputation to present the case to 
him.” 

It will be noted that the resolution makes four points, 
namely, that in the opinion of the Senate the interests of 
the College would be best served by : 

1. the retention of the present relationship between the 
College and the Department of Eduction, Arts and 
Science. 

2. the retention of the present policy of the College as 
far as the admission of students is concerned i.e. the 
freedom to admit qualified students drawn from all 
groups represented in the country, although in terms 
of our Scheme of Government the College is ‘“‘ estab- 
lished primarily for the benefit of the Bantu races of 
the Union ”’ (para. 3 of the Scheme of Government 
published in G.G,. dated August 27, 1953). 

(N.B. This part of the resolution is directed against the 
suggestion that Fort Hare might in future be limited 
to admitting students from the Xhosa or related tribes 
only.) 

3. the views of the College being brought to the notice 
of the Minister by the Council as soon as possible. 

4. the request to the Minister to receive a deputation to 
present the case of the College to him. 

The Acting Principal submitted this resolution to the 
Chairman of the Governing Council who accordingly 
addressed a circular to the members of Council asking them 
to express their views on this question of an approach to 
the Government on the lines suggested in the resolutions 
of the Executive Committee of Council and of the Senate 
referred to above. Replies were to be sent to the Chair- 
man by July 15. As it was clear from the replies received 
that there was no unanimity on the question of the advisa- 
bility of such an approach to the Government, the Chair- 
man had no option but to call a special meeting of Council 
at which the matter could be finally decided one way or the 
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other. The meeting was fixed for 2.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day August 1, 1956. 

In dealing with the issues involved in an approach to the 
Government in connection with the future of Fort Hare it 
must be borne in mind that Fort Hare is not actuated by 
any spirit of antagonism to the present Government. As 
previously indicated the relations between Fort Hare and 
the Education Departments of successive South African 
governments have always been most cordial. ‘The Union 
Government has always been represented on the Govern- 
ing Council by representatives of both the Union Educa- 
tion Department, the Native Affairs Department and the 
Provincial Education Departments. From its inception 
the College has recognised and welcomed the contribution 
which government representatives have made to the 
development of Fort Hare from the small beginnings of 
1916 when Fort Hare was nothing more than a high school 
to the present day when it has reached university college 
status. The College authorities accepted the fact that in 
terms of the South Africa Act higher education is a function 
of the Union Government in its Department of Education, 
and although Fort Hare set out to be a university college 
primarily for the Bantu races of the Union of South Africa, 
it did not regard itself as in any essential sense different 
from Stellenbosch University which is primarily for the 
benefit of the Afrikaans-speaking people of South Africa. 
Although the College authorities were determined here to 
develop an institution with a character of its own, they did 
not regard that as in any way inconsistent with the pursuit 
of knowledge and truth in association with sirnilar institu- 
tions catering for other sections of the population. The 
Department of Education constiuted the principal official 
link between Fort Hare and other university institutions, 
and by associating with these institutions strove to uphold 
the oneness of truth and to attain and maintain commonly 
accepted university standards in the different fields of 
knowledge for which it made provision in its courses of 
study for its students. 

At no time, however, has the College allowed its associa- 
tion with other university institutions to prevent it from 
developing a character of its own and from paying due 
regard to the special needs of the peoples for whom it 
sought to cater. The study of African languages and 
cultures has always been vigorously pursued at Fort Hare 
and today it can lay claim to the highest standards of train- 
ing as far as the Bantu languages are concerned. The 
Fort Hare School of Agriculture is among the oldest in the 
country. The study of Native Administration and the 
problems relating to underdeveloped countries have been 
pursued here for a longer period than at many another 
South African university. ‘The health needs of the people 
it serves have always been in the focus of its attention and 
apart from medical aids it has turned out scores of students 
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with the degree of B.Sc. (Hygiene). If Fort Hare has not 
done as much as it ought to have done to meet the special 
needs of the African people, that has been due to the lack 
of the wherewithal rather than due to the lack of the will to 
do so. For many years, as previously indicated, the College 
was handicapped by lack of funds and by the slow awaken- 
ing of interest among the powers-that-be in South Africa 
in the development of the African people and the areas set 
aside for their occupation. 

Now that the necessity for the development of the African 
people and the areas in which they live is more generally 
accepted, there can be no doubt that the time is ripe for a 
great forward move in the higher education of the Bantu 
people. In the Tomlinson Report is to be found one 
blueprint for the socio-economic development of the 
Native Reserves. That development will depend to no 
small extent on the availability of trained personnel in 
various fields of knowledge and skill. It was hoped in 
some quarters that in seeking to provide facilities for the 
training of the necessary personnel an important place 
would be accorded to an institution such as Fort Hare 
which the Governing Council of Fort Hare, ‘with the 
generous assistance of the Union Government, has been at 
such pains to develop during the forty years of its existence. 
The expansion of Fort Hare and its strengthening by build- 
ing upon the experience which has been gained there seem- 
ed to be the logical development, and the Department of 
Education, Arts and Science with its experience in guiding 
the development of university institutions for the European 
section of the population appeared to be the natural body 
to be entrusted with the task of doing the same for the 
Bantu people. 

Instead of that, according to the University Bill recently 
introduced into Parliament, it appears that the country 
is going to be confronted with the following situation : 

1. the opening of a number of university colleges for the 
Bantu people. 

2. the transfer of higher education for the Bantu people 
from the Department of Education, Arts and Science 
to the Bantu Education Division of the Native Affairs 
Department. 

In favour of the opening of more university colleges for 
the Bantu people it may be argued with a certain degree of 
plausibility that if 24 million Europeans require 9 univer- 
sities to serve their needs adequately, 81 million African 
people certainly need more than one university college to 
meet their needs. It may be argued further that if more 
university institutions are established they would be within 
reach of more people because of their geographical loca- 
tion, and that consequently, more students would take 
advantage of the facilities offered than if all students had to 
go to one institution, as is the case, in the main, at present. 
The growth in recent years of the number of non-white 
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students who have gone to universities like Cape ‘Town, 
the Witwatersrand.and Natal and the number who have 
registered with the External Division of the University of 
South Africa, to say nothing of those who have gone to the 
University College at Roma in Basutoland, is used as a 
further argument in favour of the opening of more univer- 
sity colleges for Africans. 

Admittedly there is much to be said for this point of 
view. Fort Hare is not in principle opposed to the open- 
ing of more university colleges for Africans. Indeed there 


-is a sense in which such a development could be regarded 


as a feather in the cap of Fort Hare. Fort Hare has proved 
if proof were needed, that non-Europeans are capable of 
and can benefit by higher education. It is gratifying to 
find that many people who were sceptical about this in the 
past are ready to enter this field. It seems, however, that 
the path of wisdom requires that the consolidation of 
existing services should take precedence over the erection 
of new services. ‘There are a number of directions in 
which expansion at Fort Hare would mean a more judicious 
expenditure of the limited public funds at our disposal. 
In order to enable the College to meet more adequately the 
needs of the peoples and the areas it serves, there is an 
urgent need for more adequate staffing and equipping of 
existing departments and the addition of several new 
Departments. Among the latter may be mentioned the 
following : 

(a) A Department of Agriculture to train students for 
the B.Sc. and other diplomas in Agriculture, which as 
part of its functions might give special attention to the 
agricultural problems of under-developed areas in South 
Africa and other parts of Africa. 

(b) A Department of Music and Fine Arts which might 
develop the study and development of African music and 
art, fields in which the admitted aptitudes of Africans are 
not receiving sufficient attention today owing to the lack of 
the necessary funds. Fort Hare has already submitted an 
application to the Department of Education, Arts and 
Science for a Department of Music. 

(c) A Department of Social Science and Social Work. 
The many urgent social problems arising out of the adjust- 
ment of Africans emerging from tribal background to the 
conditions of modern African society require men and wo- 
men with training in the field of sociology. 

(d) A Department of Commerce, Accountancy and Eco- 
nomics. Fort Hare already has a Department of Economics 
and Economic History; the addition of Accounting and 
Commerce would complete this Faculty which is so vital 
in a modern university. 

(e) A Department of Law and Public Administration 
for the training of lawyers, attorneys and civil servants for 
the Bantu areas and for the study of government and 
government techniques and procedures with special refer- 
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ence to the Reserves and to underdeveloped areas and 
peoples. Application for the creation of a full Department 
of Law has already been made to the Department. 


(f) A Department of Physical Education, including the 
provision of a properly equipped gymnasium and sports 
ground, to provide not only for the recreation of students 
in residence but also for the training of directors of re- 
creation especially for the rapidly growing Bantu commu- 
nities in urban and industrial centres in the Union and 
beyond. ; 

(g) An African Research Institute which might give 
special aid in initiating, co-ordinating and directing re- 
search by African and other students in various aspects of 
African Studies. In this connection the strengthening of 
the Ethnological Museum already in existence at Fort 
Hare should be borne in mind. 

(h) A Department of Pharmacy for the training of 
chemists and druggists to serve Bantu communities in both 
urban and rural areas. ‘lhe South African Pharmacy 
Board is in sympathy with the idea of the establishment of 
such a Department which can be done with a relatively 
slight addition to existing staff and with the co-operation of 
the nearby Lovedale Hospitals. Rhodes University with 
which Fort Hare is affliated has already instituted the 
degree of B.Sc. (Pharmacy). 

(i) A Department of Civil Engineering. The South 
African Institute of Civil Engineers has already approach- 
ed Fort Hare with the suggestion that such a Department 
should be started at Fort Hare in order to anticipate the 
demand for men with such training which will arise as the 
socio-economic development of the Bantu areas gets under 
way. 

Post-Graduate Studies. In all these fields as well as 
in connection with departments already established within 
the College there is an urgent need for the development of 
post-graduate courses leading to senior degrees. Hitherto 
students desiring to take such senior degrees have had to 
proceed overseas or to seek admission to one or other of 
the so-called open European universities or to register with 
the External Division of the University of South Africa as 
external students. If academic segregation is going to be 
enforced in South Africa, it will become necessary for these 
facilities to be developed elsewhere. Furthermore if the 
new university colleges are to be staffed with Africans, as 
they presumably will be, at any rate eventually, facilities 
for the adequate training of such Africans will have to be 
created. It is submitted that Fort Hare is the place at 
which a beginning along these lines can best be made. 
Certain departments at Fort Hare have already been re- 
cognised fy Rhodes University as properly equipped for 
the giving of honours courses and these departments offer 
post-graduate courses when qualified students are available. 
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Present Buildings and Future Needs. 
- As far as buildings the College already has the following 
amounts invested in different types of buildings : 

(a) Capital Invested in Buildings (excluding Hostels and 
Staff Houses). 


Stewart Hall .. £39,700 
Livingstone Hall 31,060 
Henderson Hall 12,691 
Assembly Hall 6,500 
Botanical Plant House 1125 
Workshop 2128 

Total : £93204 


These buildings have been erected at a cost of £250 per 
student which is moderate expenditure. 
(b) Capital Invested in Hostels and Dining Halls. 


Beda Hall £23,890 
Iona House 16,200 
Wesley House. . 33,000 
Men’s Dining Hall 13/75 

Total £86,865 


These buildings have on the average been erected at a 
cost of approximately 30/- per sq. foot. 

(c) Capital Invested in Staff Housing. 

The Capital value of Staff houses built so far is £63,970. 

Owing to the fact that it is situated in an area where it is 
difficult for members of staff to find housing accommoda- 
tion, the College has been compelled to adopt a policy of 
investing in staff housing. 

No mention has been made here of College investments, 
of the College farm and stock, of Scholarship Funds, of 
Water and Light installations or of the Women’s Hostel 
which is a College Hostel, all of which would bring the total 
amount invested in the Fort Hare property to well over 
£300,000. 

On the whole the present buildings are adequate for the 
purposes for which they are intended. In fact as far as 
tuition buildings are concerned, it would probably be 
possible to raise the enrolment to between 500 and 600 
without necessity for any further expansion. There are, 
however, certain directions in which present accommo- 
dation is urgently in need of expansion. Stated in order 
of priority these are as follows : 

(1) Extension to the Library. Application has 
already been made to the Government for a grant of 
£10,000 on the £ for £ basis for extensions to the Library. 
This application has been made possible by two donations 
for general development we have received, one of £5000 
' from the Transkeian Territories General Council and an- 
other of £5000 from the Bantu Welfare ‘Trust. 

(2) Extension to Hostels. As far as the present 
enrolment is concerned the limit of our present Hostel 
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accommodation has been reached and the number of quali- | 


fied students to whom the College shall be compelled to i} 
refuse admission owing to lack of accommodation is going 
The Women’s Residence _ 
ought to be increased to provide another fifty, bringing the 


to increase in the near future. 


total complement of that Hostel to 100, while the Men’s q 
hostels could gradually be extended to. accommodate say up 


to 180 each. With the small number of oppidans admitted 


from time to time this would bring up the enrolment to 
approximately 650. 

(3) Staff Housing. Application has already been 
made to the Government for a loan of £21,000 to enable 


the College to provide 7 more staff houses to meet our — | 


present needs. A recent survey of staffing needs by the 
Senate shows that to bring our existing Departments up to 
accepted standards in this regard an addition of 12 to the 
present staff will be required. If the developments refer- 
red to earlier were to be implemented, further additions to 
the staff would be required. It would appear that the 
Government is not in favour of providing funds for loans 
for, staff-housing, their suggestion being that the Council 
ought to look elsewhere for the necessary funds e.g. to the 
Building Societies. If the Government were willing to 
release the necessary land from bonds to secure previous 
loans from them, it ought to be possible to do business 
with a Building Society and repay such from rents paid for 
such houses. 

(4) Assembly Hall. There is an urgent need for an 
Assembly Hall. The Christian Union Hall which is at 
present used for College Assemblies is much too small, so 
that for larger assemblies, at great inconvenience, use has 
to be made of the Men’s Dining Hail. It ought to be 
possible to obtain financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment for such an Assembly Hall which might be combined 
with accommodation for the new Department of Music to 
which reference has already been made. If a new more 
modern Men’s Dining Hall could be built, the present 
Dining Hall could easily be enlarged and converted into an 
Assembly Hall. 

(5) Laboratory Extension. For a number of years 
the state of congestion in the Science laboratories has given 
the heads of the Science departments considerable concern. 
Some relief was afforded to the Chemistry, Physics and 
Psychology Departments when the B.Sc. (Hygiene) course 
was discontinued and the accommodation used by the 
Physiology and Hygiene departments became available for 
re-allocation, but in the case of the biological sciences i.e. 
Botany and Zoology, the need is still urgent. If new 
laboratories could be built for Botany and Zoology, the 
space vacated by them in Stewart Hall would become 
available for lecture halls and for the provision of much 
needed office accommodation for staff. 


